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C. H. Judd, professor of psychology, Yale University. 
John R. Kirk, president, Missouri State Normal School. 
George W. A. Luckey, professor of education, University of Nebraska. 
George H. Martin, secretary Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
M. V. O'Shea, professor of the science and art of education, University 
of Wisconsin. 

As chairman, I asked every member of this Committee of 
Seventeen to prepare a paper dealing with some phase of this 
subject. Everyone complied with this request. I hope that the 
National Educational Association will publish these papers in a 
separate volume to be known as the "Report of the Committee 
of Seventeen on the Professional Preparation of High-School 
Teachers." 

Because this subject is somewhat new, it was thought wise to 
have a large committee from all parts of the United States, repre- 
senting high schools, normal schools, colleges, postgraduate 
departments of education, and superintendents." The majority of 
this committee have at some time been high-school teachers. 
Seven of the college professors on it were selected because they 
had actually taught in secondary schools and thus had first-hand 
experience with the practical necessities of the case. These men 
also have the added advantage of connection with university 
schools of education. They have for some time been considering 
what is ideal as well as what is practicable in the training of 
secondary teachers. Several other members of the committee, 
in addition to the two now connected with normal schools, were 
formerly normal-school instructors. 

Some critics may object because the members of this com- 
mittee do not agree on all points, but let such remember that exact 
agreement in regard to the professional training of high-sch6ol 
teachers is not necessary for progress ; in fact, exact agreement 
would soon stop advancement. Precise delimitations of method 
will probably be sought by the pedant, the inefficient, and those 
who lack originality, but it is to be hoped that the day is far 
distant when cut-and-dried methods of the same type shall be 
imposed on the secondary teachers of this land. There may be 
— and there probably should be — agreement on certain cardinal 
points, but let it not be forgotten that one of the reasons why 
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progress in the United States has astonished the world is because 
there has been freer play for individuality here than elsewhere. 

Some repetition will naturally be found among so many 
papers, but even when the same point is discussed, the angle of 
view is frequently different. Some divergence of opinion and 
variation in the emphasis placed on certain subjects might have 
been expected from so many different types of educators. Natur- 
ally those expressions of opinion in regard to which all the mem- 
bers of this committee agree will carry the most weight. In 
order that readers might gain more definite impressions, it seemed 
wise to select and bring together certain cardinal points on which 
there is substantial agreement. To decide on these, the following 
members met in deliberative session at Chicago on February 28 
and March 1, 1907: Messrs. Bolton, Brooks, Brown, Buchner, 
Cook, DeGarmo, Dexter, Judd, Kirk,.Luckey, O'Shea, and the 
chairman. 

After much discussion, a brief document was prepared, to be 
known as the "Recommendations of the Committee of Seventeen 
on the Professional Preparation of High-School Teachers," and 
to be signed by all the members of the committee. These 
"Recommendations," which follow this paper, are the result of a 
conference which respected whatever conflicting views the mem- 
bers held, and which incorporated only those opinions in which 
all who were present could concur. While these "Recommenda- 
tions" leave out some things which several would have liked to 
see inserted, it is nevertheless felt that they represent a distinct 
advance over existing conditions. It was further agreed that 
additional opinions and matters on which the members of the 
committee could not agree would receive sufficient prominence 
in the individual papers following these "Recommendations." 
Every member who was at the Chicago conference agreed to these 
"Recommendations" without dissent. Three of the members who 
were absent dissented on certain minor points, noted in connec- 
tion with their names. 

The chairman in this individual report wishes to emphasize 
what seem to him to be salient points. He is willing to concede 
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that his views are influenced by his personal equation as an active 
high-school principal. 

There was an Elizabethan stage, which could present Shake- 
speare's plays, because, more than a century previous, certain 
towns had rules like this to determine who should act in the 
miracle plays — 

All such as they shall find sufficient in person and cunning, to the honor 
of the City and worship of the said Crafts, for to admit and able; and all 
other insufficient persons, either in voice or person, to discharge, ammove, 
and avoide. 

The twentieth century must find some means "to discharge, 
ammove, and avoide" all persons who would make "insufficient" 
teachers, or the profession of high-school teaching will never rise 
to Elizabethan greatness. Possibly schools of education might 
do some of their best work in acting as a sieve. Every year 
there are many persons desirous of getting positions in high 
schools whom all the professional schools of education in this 
country could not fashion into successful teachers. The great 
schools of art get rid of many would-be artists. Professors of 
education, while not infallible, can often tell that certain person- 
alities could not succeed in the high school. It would be a great 
act of kindness to many to weed out such. There would be joy 
among untold adolescents, if schools of education would act as a 
sort of St. Peter to bar the gate against all the manifestly unfit 
who think they have a "call" or who propose to break in uncalled. 

No matter what branch the high-school instructor is to teach, 
he ought to know the groundwork of psychology and its educa- 
tional applications. Probably three-quarters of the psychology 
taught in many universities would be about as directly serviceable 
to a teacher as a fifth wheel to a coach. Human minds, neverthe- 
less, do not work in a lawless way. It is just as necessary for 
efficient trainers of the mind to know its laws as for an electrical 
engineer to be familiar with the laws which electricity obeys, 
before he attempts to instal a plant. The civil engineer who deals 
with certain materials spends a long time studying their resist- 
ance. He does not build his bridge first and then ascertain the 
qualities of his materials. He learns all that he can before he 
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starts his bridge. In the same way, the high-school teacher 
ought to learn certain things thoroughly about psychology before 
he even begins to teach. This is the most important single study 
in the professional training of a high-school teacher. As an 
Irishman might say, it is not so much pyschology that the teacher 
wants, as it is educational psychology. This is something of a 
blanket term, but it includes any deductions or suggestions, help- 
ful to the teacher, which can be drawn from the main stream of 
psychology or from any of its branches or subdivisions, no matter 
whether genetic, developmental, adolescent, physiological, animal, 
or morbid psychology. 

Some eminent psychologists are not very apt at showing the 
applications of their subject in practical education. It is scarcely 
more than a quarter of a century ago that an authority in elec- 
tricity in one of our great universities said that the electrical 
current could never be so subdivided as to make it practical for 
lighting small rooms. Like some psychologists, he was too busy 
investigating and theorizing to stop to make practical applications 
of his knowledge. When such an application is made, it usually 
is, like all truths of greatest worth, so self-evident as to render a 
formal statement of the process almost offensive to the theorizer. 

Since there has been some skepticism recently shown in cer- 
tain quarters about the utility of psychology in this connection, 
it may perhaps not be unwise here to point out a few ways in 
which psychology may be made serviceable to the secondary 
teacher. In the first place, the gateway to teaching pupils is by 
means of a nervous mechanism. Teachers ought to have a clear 
working knowledge of this mechanism; of its sensory and motor 
neurones, and their development, its associative tracts, the division 
of labor in the brain, the laws of neural fatigue, recuperation, and 
nutrition. They ought to realize that knowledge of all kinds, at 
the last analysis, rests upon a definite neural disposition, that 
Shakespeare's daffodils would mean nothing if there had been 
no previous modification of nerve cells due to sensory stimuli 
from the flower. The fact that the nervous system grows to the 
mode in which it is exercised ought to be something more than 
an empty expression. In short, the writer feels that teachers 
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ought to have some such working conception of physiological 
psychology, as he has tried to give in his Education of the 
Central Nervous System. The high-school teacher will then be 
the better able to perform one of his important functions, that of 
teaching first-year pupils how to study. Book study is unnatural, 
and the more thinking it requires, the more unnatural it is. For 
untold ages, man was trained by making thought responses to 
sensory and motor stimuli or to the vivid imaginative recall of 
such stimuli. Many a boy drops out of the high school because 
he has never learned how to concentrate his mind on Latin or 
algebra. The first step in teaching him how to study by himself 
consists in giving him some faint dilution of the old sensory and 
motor stimuli to which the brains of his progenitors were accus- 
tomed. These stimuli will be like the scaffolding employed in 
building a house, and they may later be dispensed with. If a boy 
studying his Latin forms is given a lead pencil and asked to write 
•them out, a new stimulus is applied to two different parts of his 
brain. The motor tract concerned in writing is set in action and 
the black marks appeal visually to the occipital lobe. If he repeats 
the forms aloud, the speech center in the third frontal convolution 
and the auditory center in the temporal lobe are stimulated. Such 
stimuli help to anchor his attention and enable him to continue at 
his task. Some knowledge of physiological psychology is needed 
to afford intelligent guidance and to furnish philosophical expla- 
nation for insistence on certain methods. 

Experimental psychology has filled many pages with matter 
useless to the teacher, yet it has given to pedagogy a number of 
facts of great value. For instance, no teacher can use the time 
of pupils economically unless he knows the saving in interrupted 
repetitions in learning certain things. Experimental psychology 
has shown that the number of consecutive repetitions necessary 
for mastery in certain cases is far greater than when these repe- 
titions are separated by a certain interval of time; and that 40 
per cent, of time and energy may sometimes be saved by not 
insisting on absolute mastery at one attack. 

Further experiment has shown that the central nervous system 
has peculiar laws of its own in showing progressive stages of 
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acquired adaptation and skill. The pupil climbs the stairs rapidly 
for awhile with some new acquisition, then there is a long landing 
where he remains on a dead level, while the teacher grows dis- 
couraged and scolds and perhaps disheartens the pupil. Then 
there is another rapid ascent, followed by another horizontal 
plane. A knowledge of such laws in neural development would 
make more effective teachers and happier pupils. 

It is time that a new term was invented in educational psy- 
chology, the "psychology of difficulty." If teachers were 
grounded in this branch, they would be less often swept off their 
balance by "easy" methods and tasks. Psychology ought to give 
teachers the power of forming independent judgments when 
confronted with some new craze. The psychology of difficulty 
tells us that what is popularly known as the "easiest" road 
between two places is seldom the best psychological road, that 
while a straight line is the shortest geometrical distance between 
two points, such a line is seldom the shortest psychological dis- 
tance. Experimental psychology showed us long ago that con- 
sciousness, like the greatest captains of industry, whose hours are 
precious, saves its time and energy by erecting about itself cer- 
tain barriers which interfere with any straight-line access. Many 
stimuli from light and sound and odor are not allowed to cross 
the "threshold of attention." Effective attention can be secured 
only by strong stimuli. The day that it ceased to protect itself 
against weaklings, its efficiency would cease. The most of us 
have to be told a thing vigorously in three different ways and 
then knocked down by experience before we really learn a new 
truth. 

Psychologists promptly called attention to the fact that it is 
not the spelling of the hardest words which is most often for- 
gotten. "Chicago" and "knowledge" will be misspelled less 
often than "confectionery" and "separate" because the human 
mind will not put forth its strongest prehensile powers except 
when confronted with a difficulty. The Anglo-Saxon race did 
not develop under tropical skies with easy problems. The diffi- 
culties in the way of settling New England may even at this dis- 
tance cause tender hearts to ache, but climates and subjects may 
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be too "easy." The Spanish language is very easily spelled and 
learned with comparatively small effort, and this brings us to the 
arithmetical problem : "If we find one Shakespeare using a hard 
language like the English, how many should we find using the 
Spanish language, only one-third as hard?" High-school teach- 
ers need to learn that Anglo-Saxon adolescents do not like easy 
things. They prefer football to marbles, to the intense astonish- 
ment of tropical races. 

Many high-school teachers make themselves and their princi- 
pals a vast amount of extra work in discipline and also fail to 
get the best results because they do not know the psychology of 
suggestion. It is usual to call persons fools who after an acci- 
dent with a weapon claim that they did not know that it was 
loaded. Ideas, like firearms, are loaded, the ideas more often 
than the firearms. For the teacher, the best practical working 
definition of an idea is "a hint to do something." To emphasize 
the importance of suggestion teachers should learn something 
of hypnotism. So far as manipulating suggestive ideas is con- 
cerned, every teacher of adolescents must learn to be something 
of a hypnotist. People of individuality, who leave their impress 
on those around them, are always suggestive. The psychological 
relation between suggestion and initiation is of the closest kind. 

The modern proverb, "If you don't see what you want, want 
what you see," brings us to another point of educational psy- 
chology, important for the secondary teacher. Certain teachers 
and salesmen are gifted at making pupils and customers want 
what they see. Such are worth their weight in gold. Psychology 
gives us the conditions of making people want what they see. 
We study these conditions, variously labeled as the psychology 
of interest or of feeling. The psychology of imagination and of 
thinking are also necessary in this same process, while the psy- 
chology of will conditions all else for the educator. 

Finally, a study of apperception, or of that process under 
some other synonymous name, ought to furnish a philosophical 
reason why the high-school teacher should not be merely a nar- 
row specialist, but a person of broad culture. We see things 
not as the things are, but as we are. If we are narrow, we shall 
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see great things small, we shall see only a microscopic section of 
the pupil's life and interests; and we shall magnify our petty 
specialty out of all proportion to its relation to many-sided life. 
We must be broadly educated so that we can determine the educa- 
tional value of the different studies and know what instruments 
of learning to employ in order to introduce richness and harmony 
and avoid discord in the educational orchestra. The high-school 
teacher, above all, needs to be responsive to all those influences 
which give variety to life, which quicken the imagination, which 
bring him into sympathetic touch with the lives of others. You 
cannot send the whole child to school, unless the whole teacher 
has gone to school. Any training which binds with dwarfish 
hands even the sweet influence of the Pleiades on his life will 
render him a less inspiring teacher. He is dealing with those 
who are looking forward to a wonderful voyage of discovery 
to a new western world. He furnishes the incentive to that 
voyage; he superintends the preparation for it. In power to 
make or mar, he is only a little lower than the angels. 

Professional training is strictly not concerned with the sub- 
ject-matter, as mere original information, but only with that 
matter from the point of view of the high-school teacher, or 
more strictly still, from the point of view of the high-school 
pupil. 

This difference between a knowledge of the subject-matter 
and the recasting it to fit the pupils' mind, however self-evident 
it must seem to every psychologist, is not yet generally appre- 
ciated by high-school teachers or their college instructors. This 
difference is as great as the difference between a side of leather 
in a wholesale store and a part of that same leather cut out by a 
skilful shoemaker to fit a certain person's foot. "Knowledge is 
knowledge," says the university specialist. "All that is neces- 
sary is to give the high-school teacher plenty of knowledge, and 
his pupils will get it." Yards of silk are yards of silk. All that 
is necessary is for a woman to give her dressmaker plenty of 
goods and a dress will be forthcoming. Why then will women 
gladly pay certain dressmakers three times as much as others to 
make up precisely the same dress pattern ? Such a question would 
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seem childish to every woman who has had "trouble with her 
dressmaker." This question would seem even more childish in 
this connection, if it was not for the fact that so many university 
professors are today claiming that knowledge is the prime 
requisite, that other things will take care of themselves. 

The first necessity for the high-school teacher is of course, 
ample knowledge: If he is to teach Latin, for instance, he 
should be a better teacher for studying it four years in a high 
school and four years in college. If no absolute number of years 
can be assigned for subjects as various as Latin, bookkeeping, 
and manual training, the teacher specialist should be guided by 
the general rule that he ought to study his branch until he can 
survey it as a whole, keep in mind at one time its parts, decide 
what may be omitted without detriment, and have confidence in 
his own opinion on any points raised in connection with his sub- 
ject. Without such a mastery, it ought not to be possible for a 
high-school teacher to get a certificate. His certificate should be 
issued only for those special subjects in which he has adequate 
scholarship. 

Every high-school teacher ought to have a definite course in 
recasting his subject from the pupil's point of view. A Ph.D. 
may chafe at having to learn his subject over under such restric- 
tions, but why should he chafe any more than a plumber, who 
comes to your home with an ample supply of pipe and joints 
which do not fit, chafes at being sent back to the shop for suit- 
able material? Why should the Ph.D. not expect to submit to 
the same earthly laws which every successful tailor, farmer, 
cook, and manufacturer must obey? The teacher must fit the 
pupil's mind. Misfit knowledge discourages the pupil, perplexes 
him, and frequently causes him to stop school. High-school 
teachers have often been heard to repeat precisely the same 
explanation four or five times to a wretched pupil, making no 
attempt to find a different route into his mind, or to lodge the 
fact there by slow stages, resting patiently on successive landings. 

This point of working over one's store of knowledge so that 
it can be intelligently communicated to the pupil and assimilated 
by him is as important as getting that knowledge in the first 
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place. Universities and schools of education ought, for awhile 
at least, until the full importance of such a distinction is recog- 
nized, to keep sharply separate those courses which give new 
information to the student and those which teach him how to 
adapt to growing minds the information which he already has. 

There are two practical ways that may be employed in train- 
ing high-school teachers to acquire their specialty a second time 
from the learner's point of view. The first, which should be used 
in every case, is to have professors who can take the adolescent's 
point of view and to have them insist on becoming children 
again, just for that course. The candidate should then be 
required to present the subject-matter under those limitations. 
This is what many high-school principals now do with the inex- 
perienced or "cadet" teachers, whom they are forced to employ. 

The second method consists in giving candidates what our 
medical friends call "hospital practice" on actual adolescents. 
For the sake of the children, previous preparation should reduce 
to the least possible minimum the evils necessarily resulting from 
such a course. Some such practice is indispensable. This may 
be had ( 1 ) in a secondary school maintained by a university for 
that special purpose; (2) in the schools in the town or city in 
which the university is situated; (3) in distant high schools. 
For a careful study of what is actually being accomplished by 
the first two methods, Professor Dexter's excellent paper should 
be read. The third method has for some time been employed in 
an increasing degree during the last few years by superintend- 
ents and high-school principals all over the country. These inex- 
perienced teachers are watched, advised, and given a chance as 
often as possible to visit the classrooms of the best teachers in 
the school. The majority of those who have had experience in 
secondary schools would probably agree that practice in teach- 
ing in the grades would not take the place of experience in the 
high school and that the two schools must differ widely in 
methods. A study of the psychology of adolescence should make 
this point plain. The papers of Messrs. Barrett, Bolton, Cook, 
DeGarmo, Kirk, and Martin will show some divergence of 
opinion. 
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In this connection, however, we should note that there can be 
no dispute about the truth that a high-school teacher's academic 
and professional training should be conditioned largely by 
the special subjects which he is to teach, and that practice in 
teaching Latin would not make a skilful teacher of physics. 

Pedagogical hospital practice .for teachers of adolescents, 
in some form or other, is as old as Adam. It is yet in its 
infancy in systematic scientific application in the training of 
secondary teachers. The next ten years will probably show what 
special secondary training can and cannot accomplish. The 
members of this committee regret that these schools are not fur- 
ther evolved at this time and that the data based solely on prac- 
tice in conducting them is at present so limited. 

Every prospective high-school teacher should be encouraged 
to spend at least one postgraduate year in some university school 
of education, engaged in professional preparation for teaching. 
Where this is not possible, at least one-eighth of his undergradu- 
ate work should be devoted to such professional branches. This 
recommendation was submitted for criticism by a high-school 
principal to a group of twenty excellent men, all of them experi- 
enced high-school teachers. 

"Is this rule for men or for women ?" sixteen of them asked. 

"For both," was the reply. 

"Well, this rule would have disposed of us," replied the six- 
teen, "for none of us intended to become teachers early enough 
to have shaped our college courses in conformity with such 
requirements. If we had been compelled to take a postgraduate 
year, we should have done something else." 

Their principal shifted uneasily in his chair, for he realized 
that among those sixteen men there were enough born teachers 
to make a reputation for almost any school. 

It is plain that in the case of men, such a rule should not 
be passed, unless, as some of us think, it would be a step toward 
making high-school teaching as much of a profession as either 
law or medicine, and as well rewarded. Even these desiderata 
would not be sufficient to tempt the best men unless their tenure 
of office was certain, unless they could have freedom for their 
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different individualities, and escape the apron strings of too 
much supervision. 

Many first-class women might conform to stringent require- 
ments only because fewer ways of earning a living are open to 
them. It is certainly not the wish of this committee to suggest 
requirements which would keep the best men from becoming 
high-school teachers. In Germany the secondary-school teacher 
must have eighteen years of preliminary study and practice; 
three years in the primary school, nine in the gymnasium, three 
in the university, one in passing the state examinations, one in 
the seminary, and one in trial teaching. Even then there are 
generally two applicants for every place, but there is no com- 
petition on the part of women. 1 The caste system in Germany is 
such, the population so dense, the opportunity of rising in varied 
ways so few, that the young men of the United States cannot 
be expected to be willing to follow Germany as a pattern. 

Every secondary-school teacher ought to have as a part of 
his regular professional training either a course under a library 
expert or under someone capable of giving instruction in recom- 
mending general reading for adolescents. The future teacher 
should learn the point of view of different types of adolescents 
and be able to suggest books interesting to them in all branches. 
No teacher ought to receive a high-school certificate unless he 
is able to recommend stimulating and interesting books on sub- 
jects as various as astronomy, inventions, history, animals, litera- 
ture, adventure, poetry, flowers and nature, Indians, and travel. 
He should know better than his pedagogy books like The Prince 
and the Pauper, The Jungle Book, The Oregon Trail, Astron- 
omy with an Opera Glass, Tenting on the Plains, The Bar Sinis- 
ter, Lives of the Hunted, Hero Tales from American History, 
and suitable poetry selected from a wide range. Boys and girls 
have in the majority of cases decided before leaving their teens 
what the bulk of the reading for the rest of their lives shall be 
— in fact, whether they shall read anything except novels. 
Librarians say that the majority of all reading is done by young 

1 Professor DeGarmo's excellent paper £No. XV) on, "The Professional Train- 
ing of Teachers for the Secondary Schools of Germany," should be read in this 
connection. 
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people before twenty. The experience of the world, its joys 
and sorrows, are bequeathed to us through books. By them, 
Shakespeare, being dead, yet speaketh. Woe to the boy or girl 
who leaves the high school without a taste for reading. Every 
decade or so sees the hours of the laborer shortened. What shall 
he do with his spare time? This becomes a question of increas- 
ing importance. The saloon, the poolroom, and the card-table 
will have less attractions for the one whose teachers have given 
him a love for reading. The teacher who has not made a special 
study of reading for adolescents cannot do his best in implanting 
such love. Unless he supplements this special training during 
each subsequent year of his teaching life by reading at the very 
least three adolescent books, he will gradually lose both the 
capacity and the inclination to direct the outside reading of his 
pupils. 

The professional training of the high-school teacher ought 
to show him the best methods of character-building, of estab- 
lishing our boys and girls on firm moral foundations. More 
than anything else, this should be made the subject of scientific 
study. The teacher should investigate the neural basis of habit, 
and its relation to morality of a higher type. He should learn 
why "character," "regularity," and "thoroughness" are largely 
synonymous terms. He should be taught how to select noble 
ideals from history, literature, and the life around him. He 
should know the tremendous power of suggestion for morality 
and immorality. He should learn what appeals especially to 
adolescents and he should skilfully plan to enlist their interests, 
their likes and dislikes, on the side of morality. Some of the 
great masters of secondary schools have kept their pupils march- 
ing to the music of noble ideals until that way of marching 
has become a habit. The state certainly has a right to demand 
that, in return for the vast outlay for secondary education, the 
pupils shall come out of school with higher moral ideals than 
when they entered. Ethics and sociology should be taught 
together. A knowledge of what is ethical should be put in 
immediate practice in doing something for one's neighbor. If 
it is important that the academic knowledge of the high-school 
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teacher should be recast and revised so as to render it capable of 
being assimilated by the minds of the pupils, it is far more 
important that everything connected with the high-school curricu- 
lum should be scientifically studied from the point of view of 
its effect on character. Such study has already proceeded far 
enough to prove that we have often put the greatest emphasis 
where it least belongs. During the next twenty-five years it is 
to be hoped that the scientific study of education will show vast 
progress in giving practical directions for building moral founda- 
tions which will withstand the floods of temptation and also 
show more forcibly that intellectual foundations alone are but 
sand. The nation is now demanding this of its educators more 
than ever before. There are already signs of progress in this 
direction, but practical ethics does not yet rest on as firm a 
scientific foundation as the intellectual processes in building 
bridges or improved methods in teaching chemistry. 

For lack of space, a few additional points which the profes- 
sional training of the high-school teacher should emphasize must 
be compressed into one paragraph. The candidate should learn 
something of school administration, since he must work with 
others and be a part of a commonwealth. He should know 
something of the evolution of the secondary school and also the 
evolution of the methods of teaching his own special branch. 
He should be able to orient the work of the entire school and to 
have a clear idea of what a well-rounded secondary school 
should accomplish. He should be able to weigh judicially the 
claims of both the so-called cultural and vocational subjects. 
He should read some educational classics and biographies of the 
great educators and catch from them on the personal side greater 
enthusiasm for his profession. He should recognize the impor- 
tance of being thorough, the dangers of superficiality, "sight 
reading," and too hasty inference or shrewd guesswork. To this 
end he should have careful training in some one science, grow 
to respect scientific method, and learn that character and 
thoroughness are closely related. 

The chairman would emphasize the importance of reading 
all the papers which follow. This is necessary to obtain a well- 
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rounded view, for no single member of this committee has 
attempted to treat all the points involved in this comparatively 
new subject. The chairman desires to thank all the members 
of this committee for the interest which they have taken in this 
question and the hard work which they have given to it. He 
wishes especially to thank Messrs. Brooks, Dexter, and DeGarmo, 
who with himself were members of a preliminary executive com- 
mittee, which did much hard work before the meeting of the 
larger committee in Chicago. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE OF SEVENTEEN ON 
THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

The Committee on the Preparation of High-School Teachers recom- 
mends : 

I. That the academic preparation include the following elements: 

A. A detailed and specialized study of the subjects to be taught. 
The program of studies selected by each student should include 
work in subjects outside of those in which he is making special 
preparation, sufficient to give some insight into the different fields 
of knowledge and to avoid the dangers of over-specialization. 1 
Barrett, 2, 3; Brooks, 2; Brown, 2; Cubberley, 2; Holland, 3; 
Hanus, 2, 3, 4; Judd, 3; Luckey, 8; O'Shea, 3. 

B. One or more subjects from a group including history, economics, 
and sociology, which will give the teacher a proper outlook upon 
the social aspects of education. 

Barrett, 6; Brooks, 4; Martin, 6; O'Shea, 4. 

C. A course in general psychology and at least one from a group of 
subjects including history of philosophy, logics, and ethics, which 
will give the teacher a proper outlook upon education as the 
development of the individual. 

Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 11; DeGarmo, 4; Hanus, 3; Judd, 5a; 
Martin, 6; O'Shea, 4. 

II. That definite study be given to each of the following subjects, either 
in separate courses or in such combinations as convenience or neces- 
sity demands : 
A. History of education. 

1. History of general education. 

1 The references are to the paragraph numbers in the papers, see page 00. 
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2. History of secondary education. 

Barrett 5; Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 4; Cubberley 3; DeGarmo, 3; 

Hanus, 6, 7; Holland, 3; Judd, 4; Luckey, 6; Martin, 7; O'Shea, 4. 

B. Educational psychology with emphasis on adolescence. 

Barrett, 6, 8; Brooks, 5; DeGarmo, 4; Hanus, 5, 8; Holland, 3; 
Luckey, 6; Cubberley, 3; Martin, 2, 3; O'Shea, 4. 

C. The principles of education, including the study of educational 
aims, values, and processes. 

Courses in general method are included under this heading. 
Barrett, 7, 10 ; Bolton, IV, 2 ; Brooks, 6, 7 ; DeGarmo, 1 ; Hanus, 
4, S, 8; Holland, 3; Judd, 5a; Luckey, 6; Martin, 2, 5; O'Shea, 4. 

D. Special methods in the secondary-school subjects that the stu- 
dent expects to teach: 

Barrett, 12; Brooks, 8; Buchner, 3; DeGarmo, 2; Hanus, 4a, 4c; 
O'Shea, 3. 

E. Organization and management of schools and school systems : 
Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 9; Hanus, 8; Holland, 3; Luckey, 6; 
Martin, 3; O'Shea, 4. 

F. School hygiene. 

Brooks, 10; Hanus, 8; Holland, 3. 

III. That opportunity for observation and practice teaching with secondary 
pupils be given. 

The committee recognizes the difficulties involved in this recommenda- 
tion, but believes that they are not unsurmountable. Each of the follow- 
ing plans has proved successful in some instances : 

A. The maintenance of a school of secondary-school grade that may 
be used for observation and practice. 

B. Affiliation with public or private high schools so situated geo- 
graphically that practice teaching can be done without interfering 
with the other work of the college courses. 

In addition to the above, the committee suggests that where com- 
petent critical supervision is possible, cadet teaching in schools 
more remotely situated, may be attempted. In such cases, a teach- 
er's diploma would be granted after a year's successful work as a 
cadet teacher. 

Barrett, 10, 11; Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 12; Buchner, I, '4; 
DeGarmo, 5; Hanus, 4 c, 8; Holland, 2; Luckey, 6; Martin, 8; 
O'Shea, 5, 5 a. 

IV. That the minimum requirement for a secondary-school teacher be 
graduation from a college maintaining a four-year course and requir- 
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ing four years' high-school work for admission, or from an institu- 
tion having equivalent requirements for admission and giving equivalent 
academic scholarship. 

A year of graduate work divided between academic and professional 
subjects is desirable. Discussions of the relative value of college and 
normal schools as training schools for secondary-school teachers, are 
to be found in the references below. 

Barrett, 6; Bolton, II, IV, I; Brooks, 3; Buchner, 3; Cook, Entire 
paper ; Judd, 3 ; Kirk, Entire paper ; Luckey, 2, 7 ; Cubberly, 1 ; Martin, 
9; O'Shea, 4 a. 

V. That the study of subjects mentioned under II. be distributed through 
the last two years of the college course. 

The proportional amount of time given to these subjects will vary with 
local conditions, but an irreducible minimum is one-eighth of the col- 
lege course. They should be preceded or accompanied by the subjects 
mentioned in I, B. C. Recommendations as to the amount of time 
given to particular courses will be found in several of the accompany- 
ing papers. 
Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 12; Hanus, 3; Luckey, 4; O'Shea, 4 a. 

Note. — Besides the papers referred to in the preceding, other papers 
dealing with special topics have not been given paragraph numbers and are 
not included in the references above. They are as follows : 

Frederick E. Bolton 

I. Requirements for High-School Certificates. 

II. The University and the College as Training-Schools for High- 
School Teachers. 

III. Standards in Germany. 

IV. Standards Suggested for American schools. 

Edward F. Buchner 

The Professional Preparation of High- School Teachers in the Fif- 
teen Southern States. 

John W. Cook 

Capacity and Limitations of the Normal School in the Profes- 
sional Preparations of the High-School Teachers. 

Charles DeGarmo 

II. Professional Training of Teachers for the Secondary Schools of 
Germany. 

Edwin G. Dexter 

The Present Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools. 
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J. R. Kirk 

Will the Same Training in the Normal School Serve to Prepare 
the Teacher for both Elementary and High-School Work? 

Reuben Post Halleck, chairman 

H. M. Barrett 

Frederick E. Bolton 

Stratton D. Brooks 

J. Stanley Brown 

Edward F. Buchner 

John W. Cook 

e. p. cubberley 1 

Charles DeGarmo 

Edwin G. Dexter 

Paul H. Hanus' 

E. O. Holland 

C. H. Judd 

John R. Kirk 

George W. A. Luckey 

George H. Martin 8 

M. Vincent O'Shea 

1 Is not positive about making mandatory the history of philosophy, logic, 
and ethics. 

1 Dissents from the seemingly unqualified opinion that all the studies under 
II. should necessarily form a part of the prospective teacher's undergraduate 
study. 

3 Questions No. V. 



